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THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


BY MRS. PROSSER. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 


Berore we can finish the history of the dinner-party 
at Fothergill we must give the reader some account 
of what passed at the house of the old gentleman 
after Mr. Banaster had left it at one o’clock that day. 

The little maid-of-all-work had but just removed 
the cloth—the old lady had but just filled the 
graduated glass out of which her husband drank, with 
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so much wine and so much water—the old gentle- 
man had but just sottled himself back on the 
sofa to listen to his wife’s chit-chat while he sipped 
his daily allowance, when they heard a little rattle at 
the street door. The old lady was going to the 
window, but the old gentleman lifted up his finger. 

‘Merely a beggar, my dear—don’t disturb your- 
self’? (he meant, ‘‘Don’t disturb me’); ‘nothing 
is so bad for digestion as hurrying about imme- 
diately after eating. You know I have repeatedly told 
you so—repeatedly.” 
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‘“Yes, my dear,’ said the old lady, who was 
content, well knowing that the little maid never sent 
a beggar away without a piece of bread. 

“Tt ison the same account, my dear, I forbear to 
talk about Mr. Banaster’s visit. Anything that excites 
the neryous system .acts injuriously on the digestive 
organs. After I have had my nap we will consider 
what he said, and so on; but now go on with that 
story you were telling me of Brown the baker’s being 
convicted of putting alum into his bread. Itisa 
high privilege to be able to make your own, and to 
have a wife capable of superintending it, and I 
esteem it so, my dear.” 

The old lady looked well pleased, and was proceed- 
ing to Brown the baker’s stery, when the door 
opened, and John Trafford put his head in. 

“T heard you talking, so I knew you were siill 
awake,’’ he said, nodding to the old gentleman, while 
he returned the old lady’s motherly greeting. 

‘“‘ Jack!” cried the old gentleman, with a divided 
feeling. ‘‘I wish with all my heart you had come 
_an hour later! what brought you here? Sit down. 
Give him some wine, my dear.” 

‘I’m in the way, I fear,” said John, ‘but I 
couldn’t help myself. I haye heard something in 
London very interesting, very remarkable; it sent 
me back like a shot.” 

‘« Just like a shot,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘just 
as startling, Jack. Oan’t you keep it in for an hour 
or so? I shall suffer for this for the next week, you'll 
sce /”” he added, with a portentous look at his wife. 

‘Let us leave you fora time,” said John. ‘f You” 
(turning to the old lady) ‘will come with me, 
anywhere—I want to ask some questions that must 
be answered.” 

The old gentleman would not hazard a reply; 
already he felt the ill effects of the interruption. He 
waved his hand permissively to his wife, and finishing 
his wine-and-water, closed his eyes with an air of 
decision. 

‘“‘T want to know,” said John, when the old lady 
and he were alone by the kitchen fire, the little maid 
having been despatched on an extemporised errand, 
‘‘T want to know if you ever heard of a Oaptain 
Greenlaw ?”’ 

 Greenlaw? Greenlaw?” said the old lady, with 
a thoughtful look, ‘‘ No, my dear, I don’t remember 
the name.” 

‘‘A Oaptain Greenlaw?” said John, earnestly. 

‘“‘Oaptain Greenlaw?” repeated the lady, “then 
it’s a gentleman ?” 

‘Yes, an old man, quite old,” said John. 

‘Then, my dear, I don’t; I knew a person called 
Greenslade once—that’s very near the same name; 
but she was a bonnet-maker, so it can’t be the person 
you mean.” 

John smiled; ‘‘ No, this Captain Greenlaw has 
been here, though. He knew my father—he did, 
indeed—he sailed with him; he knew me by -my 
likeness to him.” 

‘Been here?” said the old lady. ‘‘ Well, that is 
strange, I don’t remember the name in the least; 
how long ago?” 

‘¢Oh, before we were born. He was the person that 
persuaded my father to go to America. Hemet with 
him at a coffee-house in London, and was very much 
delighted with him, and finding that he was at a loss 
what to do to support a wife, he recommended him 

strongly to go out with him. He was just going to 
sail; and he came here—to this very town—he re- 
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members the name distinctly—and he saw my 
mother and reconciled her to my father’s going out 
by showing her what a good thing it would be.” 

‘Now that is very curious,” said the old lady, 
‘* but he never came ere, not to this house.” 

**T don’t know. J thought my mother was with 
you always,” said John. 

‘No, my dear, not till after your father left her.” 

“And I know my name,” said John. 

The old lady looked up at him with a sharp little 
smile. 

“Tt’s not a very pretty one, but it’s better than 
none,” he said, laughing, ‘‘ Jack. That’s our name. 
John and Mary Jack !” 

‘“‘- Yes, my dear, we had you baptized as John and 
Mary Jack,” said the old lady, ‘for your poor 
mother never called your father. by any other name, 
so we could do no better.” 

“‘ Well, that was my father’s name, and it is ours, 
it’s some satisfaction to know that,” said John. 

‘* Yes, dear, perhaps it is,” said the old lady, who 
thought it was better to be ealled Trafford by mistake 
than Jack correctly, but she never tried to make 
people think themselyes worse off than they were 
inclined to do. 

‘‘ But this is the thing,” John continued: ‘this 
Captain Greenlaw is going out in the very ship we 
sail by, not as commander, but as a passenger, and 
he advised ma to coma down directly with all the 
information he gave me and try to find out, by putting 
his stary and yours together, who my father was, for 
he is sure he was a man of family, and it might he 
if our connections were known we might do better 
than go to Ceylon, which ho gays is nothing better 
than burying us alive.” 

‘Oh, dear! my good John! I dan’t believe he 
was a man of family,” said the old lady. 

‘Why not?” asked John. 

‘Why should he have kept it such a secret?” 
asked the old lady, ‘ peo le neyer make secrets of 
things that make them out to be somebody. I always 
comin he had good reason to be ashamed of his 
relations, which he'd no need to be neither, for we 
can’t answer for our families, let ’em be ever so low, 
it’s enough to stand for ourselyes.” 

John didn’t take this yiew of the affair—he inclined 
to the Greenlgw theory. 

‘Oaptain Greenlaw says he had all tho manner 
and bearing of a man of birth, and that he told him, 
on board ahi , he had married against his father’s 
consent, and had therefore been disinherited.”’ 

“It might be true, my dear,” said the old lady, 
adding, after a pause—‘‘ and it mighin’t.”’ 

**Yos,” said John, but 
certainly true that he intended ta make a good pro- 
vision for my mother, of whom the was devotedly 
fond.” 

‘‘He might have done that in this town, John; 
we offered him a small share in the business, but he 
wouldn’t hear of it,” said the old lady. 

‘*No, I can understand that,” said John, with a 
little impatience. 

“Can you? Well, I never could. Poor Mary 
would have been thankful if he would have done it,” 
said the old lady. 

John didn’t reply to that, but said, ‘‘ Captain 
Greenlaw was with him in ‘the shipwreck, of course, 
and saw him when he was near death; he was 
obliged to leave him for a short time, but he hada 
very attached servant with him, and plenty of money, 
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so he didn’t think so much of it, intending to 
be back soon, when he meant to help him to form 
some plan of business for a settlement; but when 
he returned he found that he had died immediately 
after his departure, and that the servant had gone, 
taking with him all his effects, everything belonging 
to him.” 

‘“‘ Greenlaw? Greenlaw ?”’ said the old lady, ‘I do 
remember the name, only my head has been running 
on Miss Greenslade, the bonnet-maker. He wrote to 
your poor mother, directed to Mrs. Jack—lI’ve got the 
letter in my cedar box. He described all about your 
father’s dying, I remember ; but John, dear, we didn’t 
pay much attention to it, because we had no acquaint- 
ance with him to be swre it was true ; and we thought— 
don’t be hurt, dear—it’s natural you shouldn’t like to 
hear anything disrespectful of your poor father (who 
was your father, let him be as bad as he might)—we 
thought it was a trick, very likely, and that he had 
been put to doit to deceive your mother. For we never 
could believe that an honest man who loved her would 
go running over the world when he might have lived 
in credit in such a respectable business.” : 

John continued his story, he told her he had met 
the captain in the very same spot where he had first 
seen his father, so many years ago. ‘‘I was tired with 
my day’s work,” he said, ‘‘ and turned in to get some 
refreshment and rest, and there I saw this venerable 
old man with a paper. He began to talk to me, told 
me that place was one he had not seen for many years, 
that he had been all over the world since his last visit 
there and was about te sail for India now—he hoped 
for a short time only—and that he should soon return 
and lay his bonesin England. And when I told him I 
was going to Ceylon he seemed so interested, and we 
soon found we should sail in the same vessel; and he 
gave me advice as to my outfit, and we got on till I 
told him my name; and he looked at me and said he 
should have given me another name, for I was the 
image of a friend he had met there who had walked 
in with the very same air and look—a Mr. Jack. 
Now, I remembered my old friend saying my mother 
always called my father Jack and nothing else, 
and I thought, could ct have been my father ? So I told 
him the truth, that my name was not Trafford; and in 
short I told him all I knew, and there we sat talking 
till quite late, and he, begged me to go off at once 
and find out all I could. Mary knows nothing about 
it, I would not tell her till I had found out more. She 
is beginning, I think, to dread the voyage and the 
banishment, though she will not say so, and I don’t 
want to raise false hopes that she may be spared it 
all. Indeed, now that I am here and remember how 
meagre the information is that I shall receive, I am 
Sorry—yes, sorry came. I don’t often act on impulse, 
but Captain Greenlaw was so earnest, and it seemed 
such a pity not to make one throw; but I believe it 

be time and money lost.” 

The tinkle of the parlour bell and the pattering 
step of the returning little maid-of-all-work were 
Joint signals for their return to the old gentleman. 

“‘T have not slept, my dear—not slept, merely dozed 
a little,” he remarked with a semi-melancholy air as 
they entered the room. John apologised, and the old 
lady sympathised, and by degrees his serenity was 
sufficiently restored to enable him to sit forward on 
the sofa and listen to John’s story. 

“Very remarkable—a curious coincidence, Jack,” 
he said, as it progressed. 

“I don’t give you strong hopes, mind, that it will 
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come to anything; but I confess it seems a little pro- 
mising that this should have happened just at this 
time.” 

He then related what had occurred in the morning, 
commenting on the very pleasing address and sensible 
remarks of Mr. Banaster, till John’s patience could 
hold out no longer. 

** I will go to Fothergill,” he said, starting up. 

“Go to Fothergill! I promised to let Mr. 
Banaster know when you came, I will write to- 
morrow,’’ said the old gentleman. 

“Thank you, sir; I will go to-night,” said John, 
‘‘ every hour is of consequence now. Wesail, if we go, 
in three weeks, perhaps sooner ; and I should like to 
know the best or the worst at once.” 

** Now, my dear Jack, don’t be impetuous. After 
your hurried journey from London, to start off at a 
moment’s. notice for a place in the country, with bad 
roads I dare say, very cold and dark, before you get 
there, may be the means of bringing on an ague ora 
low fever. There was ague in your poor mother’s 
family ; and you see your father could not stand the 
shipwreck. I am sure violent, hasty, impetuous 
movements are destructive to the constitution—de- 
structive, John.” 

‘* But going to Fothergill isn’t quite up to a ship- 
wreck,” said John, laughing, ‘‘ and I will get a horse 
at the ‘Bush,’ and ride like the wind, and be 
back.” 

‘No, Jack, no, that I must protest against,” said 
the old gentleman, ‘‘ you can’t be back before we’re 
shut up and gone to bed.” 

“The latch-key, my dear,” suggested the old 
lady. 

re my dear! Do you suppose if a 
mouse walked in I should not hear it? didn’t I hear 
his little fumbling at the door that he made instead 
of knocking, on purpose not to disturb me? Of 
course I did, and sleeping so lightly as I do—I 
confess, my dear, I am surprised you should hint at 
such a thing.” And he looked surprised and injured, 
and greatly aggrieved. 

‘‘ Quite true, sir, you would hear me,” said John. 
‘*T’ll get a bed at the ‘ Bush,’ and come to break- 
fast, and tell you all the news.” 

‘* Well, if you will go,” said the old gentleman, 
‘the sooner the better, unless you will stay till tea 
is over. It will be ready in two hours; we always, 
you know—” 

‘Yes, I know, sir,” said John, getting up at the 
mention ofthe two hours. ‘I will go at once, and 
then I shall be back earlier.” 

“IT don’t suppose they’ze particular at the 
‘Bush!’” remarked the old gentleman, desiring that 
John should be clear on the point of his night 
quarters. 

‘‘Let me have some eredentials to show I come 
from you,” said John, as he was taking leave. : 

‘“‘Credentials—what—must it be?” said the old 
gentleman, thoughtfully. 

‘*Would you send the gentleman’s card back 
again, and write on it ‘with your compliments’?” 
suggested the old lady, after a little serious thought. 

‘A very good idea, my dear, very good,” said her 
husband, relieved by this simple mode of furnishing 
the required credentials: and with much preparation 
of posture for writing, and choosing of pen, and 
adjusting of spectacles, he made the needful addition 
to the card Mr. Banaster had sent in by the little 
maid-of-all-work. 
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John lost no time on the road, but what with one 
delay and another, he did not arrive at Fothergill till 
the ladies were leaving the dining-room. 

He sent in the card to Mr. Banaster, with a message 
that the bearer would be very glad if he could see 
him for one minute. 

Mr. Banaster could not at first comprehend the 
meaning of Mullins’s discourse. ‘ But this is my 
own card,” he said. 

‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ said Mullins, ‘“ but please, sir, it’s writ 
over the back, if you’ll look the other side.” 

Mr. Banaster looked, and with some trouble deci- 
phered, ‘‘ with my compliments,” written in a very 
shaky hand. ‘Who brought it?” he inquired. 

Mullins tried to describe John. 

The light gradually broke in upon him, and 
begging Mr. Keriol to supply his place, while he 
went to see an unexpected visitor on important busi- 
ness, he withdrew to the ante-room, where Mullins 
had left John. 

Perhaps Mr. Banaster was prepared to sco a like- 
ness, or rather to look for one. But the first impres- 
sion John made was strongly in his favour. He 
advanced with an ingenuous, manly, independent, 
but courteous air, apologised for taking him from the 
table, and begged that he would appoint any hour 
that night or the next day for seeing him. 

‘‘T am the person in whom you were kind enough 
to say you felt some interest in your visit to my 
friends this morning. My unexpected arrival soon after 
you had left, with intelligence on the same subject, 
most unexpectedly met with, left me no choice but 
to come at once,” he said. 

Mr. Banaster looked at him with benevolent 
interest. 

“‘T am rather obliged to you than not,” he said, 
‘‘ for taking me from the table, especially as my place 
is well supplied, and if you will come with me to my 
study, we will talk there at any rate for a short time, 
and if we cannot finish, appoint another hour for to- 
morrow.” 

John followed him to his room. He noticed in 
silence every movement and gesture of his companion, 
and smiled slightly more than once ascertain expres- 
sions or trivial acts attracted his observation. John 
told all his story—it was not very long—Mr. Banaster 
listened. 

‘“‘ At present, Mr. Trafford,” he said in reply ‘“ (for 
I would advise you to keep that name till you are 
sure for another, I don’t believe you have hit on the 
right one yet), I will say no more than that your story 
confirms me in my suspicions, and that I am prepared 
to find in you the son of a person once well known to 
me; but, on the same principle which guided you in 
being reserved with your sister, I will say no more 
for the present. I believe I must leave you now, for 
the gentlemen are going to the drawing-room by this 
time. Are you too much tired by your day’s travel to 
join us there? If you will, you shall be heartily 
welcome, and I have one very strong reason for wish- 
ing you to do so, which I will name to you afterwards.” 

John glanced at his travel-stained dress. 

‘* Oh, never mind that, it will be more effective from 
its novelty,” said Mr. Banaster, ‘and I can help you 
to soap-and-water, I think you will want nothing 
more.” 

With this John readily consenting, Mr. Banaster 
ushered him into his dressing-room, ejaculating to 
himself, “‘ Jack Gayton, as sure as I am Grantley 
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are any evidence—the same man, the very same 
man!”’ 

It only remains to tell that the very first face John 
saw on entering the room was Emmet’s, and that the 
impulse to go up to her was irresistible. 

What they said, nobody but themselves knew, so 
it is impossible to tell the reader; besides, it was 
very likely much more interesting to them than it 
would be to anyone else. Thus much, however, may 
be said. He told her he had come to Fothergill on 
business, that he had little expected or hoped to seo 
her there, and, that next to the one in which he had 
saved her life, it was the happiest moment he had 
ever known; and she, judging from her own feelings, 
quite believed him, and would have told him so if it 
had been necessary, but there are some things that 
seem more true from being left untold—and that was 
one of them. 


(Leisure Hour, Oct. 1, 1869. 


CHAP. XXVIII.—THE LION TREATED LIKE A BEAR, 


Ir is not pleasant to any but the little-minded to 
play Lion, and John Trafford was not little-minded: 
therefore the buzz that pervaded the room—‘“It 
was he that shot the horse and saved the ladies”— 
was not more agreeable to him than it had been to 
Miss Taffilet. 

The story of his intrepid conduct had circulated 
widely, and had formed for some days a staple of 
conversation in both town and country society. 

The mysterious incognito of the hero had much 
magnified the interest of his deed, so that his coming 
to light by this sudden revelation gave him advan- 
tages which Aunt Abigail sorely begrudged him, 
reflecting as she did on the effect they would have 
upon Emmet. 

But she was constrained to seem obliged—and 
everybody would have seen that she was constrained 
if she had been noticed—but she fell into the shade 
completely by the side of John. 

‘He is just the person for it!”? remarked Mrs. 
Vaughan Gordon. ‘‘So very firm-looking!” 

‘‘ How handsome!” said Miss Valencia. 

‘“« A capital shot!” said one. 

“‘ Good nerve,” said another. 

‘« Who is he?” asked a third of a fourth; but the 
fourth didn’t know, and the question seemed as difli- 
eult of solution as Alan Stapylton’s riddles. 

As to Alan, when he found out that he was the 
deliverer of his friends, he followed Aunt Abigail’s 
formal acknowledgments by a hearty congratulation, 
declaring that if he had done such a thing he would 
soon have let the world know all about it. 

“So he is an old friend of yours?” he said to 
Emmet. 

“Very old: I have known him all my life,” said 
Emmet. 

“‘ Ah, I see!” said Alan, who divined that there 
was a prospect of the acquaintance lasting through 
the rest of her life. 

‘‘ Now,” he reflected, ‘“‘what was the use of that 
old woman, her aunt (and my guardian, too!) putting 
me up to falling in love with her, and that sort of 
thing ? IfI had sighed my heart out, what use would 
it have been while she had that fine fellow in her 
head ? He looks as if it would take a good deal to 
make his hand shake: but I wonder he didn’t dress! 
What a shape his boots are!” 

Highly pleased that he had been saved so many 
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which he had been sometimes in doubt, namely, 
whether he was getting too well affected towards the 
most sensible nice little girl he had ever seen, and 
his decision was most satisfactorily in the negative. 

While he was thus employed, as he stood by the 
piano, turning over the music brought by the various 
cortributors to the amusements of the evening, Mr. 
Banaster watched the effect of John’s appearance on 
his friend Keriol. 

Aunt Abigail, having said as much as she could 
make up her mind to concede, had withdrawn from 
the vicinity of John, and attempted to return to the 
examination of the antiques, darting, however, as 
she turned away, a significant look at Emmet, which, 
translated, was, ‘‘ You are a Tafilet !” 

Miss Trigg supplied her place, and made many 
inquiries, and used many interjections, and was most 
demonstrative, trying, in the course of her investiga- 
tion, to find out who John was, where he came from, 
and what had brought him to Fothergill. Not being 
made easy on these last particulars, she, rather 
nervously, lest another allusion should be made to 
her crest, drew near to Miss Taffilet and seated her- 
self beside her, at the little table where the gems lay. 

“ Pretty things in their time these were, but they 
want a little freshening up, I think, only my brother 
Banaster is so very fond of old things,” she said, 
timidly. 

Miss Taffilet remarked that she was of the same 
mind with Mr. Banaster, and greatly preferred old 
things to new ones. 

“ Some old things, I quite agree with you, beat the 
new ones completely : friends, for instance, what is so 
dear as an old friend ?” 

“A real friend is good, old or new,” said Miss 
Taffilet, who was not in a humour to fall in with any 
position she had a chance of falling out with. 

“Now, that is so true!” said Miss Trigg, with 
amiable readiness to meet her on any ground, and 
looking as much edified as if she had heard quite a 
new thing in moral philosophy—‘“ Your friend, that 
behaved so bravely that day, what a charming young 
man he seems ; you must be very proud of him!” 

‘Friend !”’ exclaimed Miss Taffilet, ‘‘ he is the son 
of a farmer in our neighbourhood.” 

Miss Trigg nearly jumped—it was such a look, such 
atone; the poor horse could hardly have been more 
astonished at John’s shot. 

“T didn’t know-—I wasn’t aware, I’m sure. I 
thought, of course, he was a friend, as your niece 
seems to be so intimate with him,’ she said, throw- 
ing gunpowder into the explosion. 

“ My niece is Madam, I was not aware that 





_I should meet company of that sort here, I must own 


to you, orI should have declined your polite invita- 
tion ; these are days when levelling is all the fashion, 
Iknow, but Iam not in the fashion; I belong to 
another age and a better one, when——” 

Suddenly breaking off, Miss Taffilet, quite over- 
come by the annoyance, and reflecting that Miss 
Trigg, who didn’t know her crest, could not sympa- 
thise in her feelings, again turned to the gems as if 
to cut short the subject. 

But Miss Trigg was roused now. 

“T must assure you, mem,” she replied, drawing 
herself up, ‘‘ we keep none but tho best society. My 
brother Banaster could visit anybody he liked 
throughout the country, only he is so proud of keep- 
ing to himself. As to this young man—the son of a 
farmer, you say he is—I can’t think what brought him 
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here, but I shouldn’t be surprised if he came to show 
Mr. Banaster a bat or a toad or some other precious 
thing, and if it was more frightful than usual, he 
would be very likely to take him into the dining- 
room with him: that isthe only way in which I can 
account for his being here.” 

Miss Taffilet thought she would have preferred the 
company of the ugliest bat or toad, but smothering 
her feelings as well as she could, she said, ‘It’s 
growing very late,”’ looking at her old watch, on the 
gold case of which stood out in bold relief the death 
of Actzeon. 

Miss Trigg would willingly have told Mr. Keriol 
that Miss Taffilet was tired of her evening, and 
wanted to go, but she thought it wouldn’t be polite, 
and was hesitating what to do, when, to her re- 
lief, Mr. Banaster and his friend walked up to the 
table, the latter looking, as he came, through his 
eye-glass at John and Emmet, who were still in con- 
versation. 

“You don’t see any one?” asked Mr. Banaster. 

‘‘'No, I don’t think I do; and yet I fancy he 
reminds me of some one,” said Mr. Keriol; ‘ but I 
thought so when I first saw him, more than I do 
now.” 

‘‘ Can you recall who it is?” asked Mr. Banaster. 

Mr. Keriol looked perplexed, but shook his head. 

‘« T don’t think you are quick at seeing likenesses,” 
remarked Mr. Banaster. 

‘“‘ No,” he replied, ‘I don’t know that I am, but 
I have some one hovering about my memory ; per- 
haps I shall come to it presently.” 

‘‘Mr. Keriol, I think it will be late before we 
get home. You know we have a long drive before 
us,” said Miss Taffilet, reproaching him with her 
black eyes for having drawn her into this snare. 

Mr. Keriol, thinking of the likeness of John to 
somebody, did not notice the glance, but agreed to 
the proposal, and Miss Taffilet, advancing to Emmet 
with her most stately air, said, ‘‘We are going to 
return, the carriage is ordered. I wish you a good 
evening, Mr. Trafford.”” Oh! if she could for one 
minute have borrowed Medusa’s power and turned 
him into stone with that look; petrifying she meant 
it to be; but it did not succeed in petrifying John. 
His heart’s blood had never danced so freely to such 
lively music as it did at that moment. 

Miss Taffilet did not venture on the subject during 
the drive home. Mr. Keriol was nearly springing a 
mine several times most unconsciously, by remarking 
on the fortunate accident that had brought them to 
know who their deliverer was, and how curious it was 
that they should have known him before, and what a 
striking looking young man he was, and how much 
Mr. Banaster seemed taken with him. 

Alan Stapylton, being quite free from any personal 
interest in the case, was able to observe what was 
going on, and he plainly saw that though John was 
a favourite with Emmet he was not in her aunt’s 
good graces ; he saw, moreover, that Miss Abigail was 
getting into a very naughty temper, and he was sorry 
for poor little Emmet when he thought of the lecture 
that was brewing for her against bed-time. So he 
turned about in his thoughts what to do to mend 
matters, which he saw were only growing worse and 
worse in his guardian’s hands. Riddles Aunt 
Abigail did not go in for at the best of times, and he 
thought they would be thrown away under present 
circumstances. But all his efforts failed, and Mr. 
Keriol sinking into his own reflections on some 
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rivate conversation he had had with Mr. Banaster, 

© gave up the attempt, and confined himself to 
amusing Emmet, who seemed too happy to care for 
anything that was coming, with critiques on the 
music and singing, declaring that Miss Valencia 
could beat the old canary in a pitched battle any day, 
and wondering that such inflictions on the peace of 
society did not come under the act of “cruelty to 
anitials.”’ 

‘¢Emmet,”’ said Miss Taffilet, in a tone as hard as 
iron and as cold as ice, ‘‘come to my room before you 
undress.” 

They were all standing for a few minutes before 
retiring by the fire in Mr. Keriol’s drawing-room. 

“Ahem!” thought Alan; ‘‘ now for the artillery. 
I said it would be at bedtime.” 

Emmet, however, smiled with her ‘‘ Yes, dear 
aunty,” and tripped as lightly up the stairs as if she 
were going to receive cordial praise. 

‘‘Emmet Taffilet,” said Aunt Abigail, setting 
down her candle, and standing, statue-like, before 
her. 

Emmet looked for more, but nowise alarmed, nor 
even nervous. 

‘‘T wish to know what you could have found to 
talk about with that most insufferable young man,” 
said Miss Taffilet. 

‘‘ He was saying how curious it was, aunty, that 
he should have had the pistol in his hand at that 
moment, and—and Ny 

‘¢ And—and—” repeated Miss Taffilet, in a mimick- 
ing tone, ‘‘I suppose he thinks that that accident— 
a mere accident after all—is to bring him on an 
equality with you—with us, I mean—and that for 
the time to come you are to behave to him asif he 
were Mr. Alan Stapylton, or some one like that.” 

‘‘T should never think of behaving to him like 
Mr. Alan Stapylton, I assure you, aunty dear, and I 
am quite certain he does not expect it,” said Emmet, 
hardly able to conceal an arch smile. 

‘Well, so far so good,” said Miss Taffilet, a little 
pacified ; ‘‘ but, Emmet, I must impress upon you 
that while your name is what it is, you owe it to your 
family, and to me especially, not to lower yourself by 
appearing—even appearing to sanction—a liberty from 
an inferior.” 

‘A liberty, aunt? What liberty?” asked Emmet, 
quickly. 

‘Why, Miss Emmet, the liberty of sitting by you, 
and talking to you as if—as if you were friends,” 
said Miss Taffilet. 

‘‘We are friends,” said Emmet, stoutly, though 
calmly. ‘‘ J owe your life to him, Aunt Abigail.” 

Miss Taffilet made a gesture of disgust. 

‘* T shall, of course, make him a handsome present. 
As he is going to India, he will want help. He 
shall be paid, Emmet—handsomely rewarded; but 
remember my words, and what your duty is while your 
name is Taffilet.” . 

Emmet had a pleasant little thought about the 
advantages of changing that onerous name for one of 
freedom, but she did not mention it, and Miss Taf- 
filet sent her to her room, half satisfied that her fears 
were groundless. 

‘Of course, if the ill-bred young man presumed 
on his services, she could not help that,” she thought. 
‘“‘T am very glad he is going to India—very;” and, 
if she had finished her thoughts, they would have 
ended in a fervent hope that he might never come 
back again. 














POSSESSION. 


‘“Taffiles Major does not approve of that hero, ’ 
remarked Alan to his guardian when the ladies had 
retired. ; 

“She has some strong feelings which are inter- 
fered with by him in some way, I think,” said Mr. 
Keriol. 

‘One interference might go against another. If 
he hadn’t interfered with Jones’s horse, they would 
have been passed interfering with for ever,” re- 
marked Alan. PF 

“T may be wrong,” replied Mr. Keriol, “but her 
manner of speaking of him since our return inclines 
me to think she considers him too forward.” 

“* Too forward ?” 

“Yes, she is 4 great stickler for reverence of rank, 
and as he is in rank very inferior, she resents, I 
think, his freedom.” 

‘Well, I go in for family in its way,” said Alan. 
‘“‘T have never got over reading the history of the 
French Revolution, which I look on as the working 
up of intense vulgarity ; in fact, I think if ‘family’ 
were put down, we should be in the same case as the 
ladies when they were at the mercy of Jones’s horse; 
for the mob—oh, save me from the mob !—would 
never stop at any violence, I know, when it had lost 
the feeling of a rein; but, for all that, I think Aunt 
Abigail is rather strong on the point.” 

‘Why, Alan, you are getting quite thoughtful,” 
said Mr. Keriol, surprised at his speech. 

‘*T can’t do any more to-night,” said Alan, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I think that was good, and I mean to go upon 
‘true nobility’ and that sort of thing with Tafiilet 
Major to-morrow.” 
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Tue art of painting in Germany, as in almost every 
other modern nation of Europe, sprung originally 
from the cloister. In the abbeys and convents 
were slowly acquired and devoutly practised the 
processes by which a knowledge of the facts of Chris- 
tianity was impressed through the eye upon the 
mind of the worshipper, and his faith directed to 
visible objects of contemplation. With the excep- — 
tion of preaching, it was the only instrument of 
general education and enlightenment which the age 
possessed. As early as in the ninth century, two 
Bavarian monks painted in the palace of the Emperor 
Arnulph, at Regensburg. Illuminated manuscripts, 
missals, and gospels of the ninth and tenth centuries 
are preserved at Bamberg and Munich. A certain 
Ellinger, Abbot of Tegernsee, practised painting 
about the year 1030. Conrad, of the convent of 
Scheyern, flourished in 1250. 

The above must be considered as mere scattered 
stars faintly gleaming through the night of the dark 
ages. Again, in the thirteenth century, we find 
traces of Thomas von Mutina, a painter at Prague, 
in Bohemia; and coming down to the fourteenth we 
have Meister Wilhelm, born at Herle, near Cologne ; 
Nicolaus Wurmser, of Strasburg; and Kunze and 
Theodoic, of Prague. 

It was not till the beginning of the fifteenth 
century that a general uprising of the art took place 
at various towns in Germany simultaneously. First 
at Cologne there was Meister Stephan, painter of the 
celebrated altar-picture now in the cathedral, who 
was followed by a succession or school of artists. 
Of the peculiar manner of this branch of old German 
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art, a good example is to be seen in our National 
Gallery, in the works of the unknown master who 
painted in the old abbey of Werden, near Diissel- 
dorf. He is called by our authorities the Meister von 
Werden, though some German critics set him down 
as the master of the ‘‘ Lyversberg Passion,” in 
Cologne, others as Israel Van Meckenen himself, who 
is a very celebrated member of the old Cologne 
school. 

Just about the same period flourished at Ulm a 
yainter named Martin Rchén, called the elder, to 
Tistinguish him from the more renowned Martin 
Schon, or Sch6ngauer, who painted in Ulm in 1441, 
and at Colmar in 1470. This was Albert Diirer’s 
great predecessor and guide, and probably tutor, to 
whose works he always looked with the greatest 
respect. 

ater in the century sprung up, near Miinster, in 
Westphalia, the school of which the leader or master 
is unknown, but whose works may be seen in the 
National Gallery under the title of the Master of 
Liesborn, the name of the convent where he painted. 

The greatest impulse that was given to the rising 
movement arose from the discovery, or at least 
revival, in 1410, by the Van Eycks, at Bruges, of a 
new system of painting. Hitherto, with rare excep- 
tions, painters had bzen limited to the use of tempera, 
a mixture of yolk of egg and gelatinous or gummy 
substances with water as a vehicle for their colours. 
For this John, or, as some think, Hubert Van Eyck, 
substituted oil as a vehicle, covering his painting, 
when finished, with a linseed and nut-oil varnish, 
and this method becoming widely known, was prac- 
tised with renewed effort and vastly increased success 
throughout Germany. 

Amongst others, it appears to have been cultivated 
by Michael Wohlgemuth, at Nuremberg, in about 
1450. Five years after this date, there settled in 
this charming town, then the emporium of a large 
trade, a Hungarian goldsmith, named Albert Diirer. 
Th conformity with a practice very common down to 
our own times, this young artisan, having become a 
member of the craft or guild of goldsmiths, was 
successful enough to marry, in the year 1464, the 
daughter of a master goldsmith (possibly his own 
master), named Jerome Haller. Of the marriage of 
Albert and Barbara Diirer, eighteen children were 
the offspring, eleven sons and seven daughters, the 
majority of whom died young. Three only of the 
sons survived, of whom Albert, the elder, was born 
on the 20th May, 1471. 

Albert Diirer, the father, wished that his gifted son 
should follow his own occupation; but the latter 
having already learned to execute works in the gold- 
smith’s art with great skill, showed so resolute a dis- 
position to study painting, that his father acceded to 
his desire, and in the year 1486, on St. Andrew’s 
Day, apprenticed him to Michael Wohlgemuth for 
three years. It seems also, on the whole, most pro- 
bable, though the point has been much disputed, that 
Albert had previously received the rudiments of 
painting from Martin Schin or Hiibsch at Colmar. 
Wohlgemuth was at this time engaged, with many 
assistants, in making engravings for the celebrated 
folio work “‘ The Nuremberg Chronicle,” for which it 
1s probable that Albert Diirer may have produced 
some of the designs. A surprising instance of his 
skill as a goldsmith was the jewel called the 
Maximilian Cross, so named from its having been 
made by order of Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, 
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who intended to present it to the church of St. Peter 
at Rome. In 1530 this ornament was at Antwerp. 
It was a Latin cross in gold, about eighteen inches 
high, representing the life of Christ in fifty-two com- 
partments, with the subjects in relief, and exhibiting 
upwards of 1,200 figures. 

In the year 1490 the young apprentice-painter set 
out on his travels, conformably with the old German 
custom. ‘Two years afterwards he is found at Colmar, 
being there hospitably received by Gaspar and Paul, 
goldsmiths, and by Lewis the painter, all brothers 
of the celebrated Martin Schon, who had died som 
years previously. 

On his return to Nuremberg in’ 1494, being then 
twenty-three years old, he married, at the age 
of sixteen, Agnes, the daughter of Hans Frei, who 
was an optician, well known for his skill in playing 
the harp and singing. Agnes Frei is renowned for 
her beauty, and celebrated, alas! also for an avari- 
cious disposition, which made her constantly urge 
her husband to work and make more money to leave 
to her; and for a temper so fretful and capricious as 
to have embittered her husband’s life, and even, it is 
said, to have shortened his days. 

The first undoubtedly authentic painting by Albert 
Diirer which is known to us is the portrait of him- 
self, from which our engraving is taken. It was 
painted in 1498, when he was twenty-seven, and is 
now to be seen in the Uffizii at Florence, in the 
collection that is there of portraits of artists painted 
by themselves. 

It is a half-length figure standing at a window, 
with the right arm and clasped hands resting on the 
window-sill. He wears a fanciful, perhaps a holiday 
dress, a shirt neatly plaited and cut low in the neck, 
a white jerkin ornamented with black stripes, a pointed 
cap of similar colour, and a brown mantle Thtown 
over the left shoulder and fastened across the neck 
with a cord. His hair descends in ringlets carefully 
curled. The painting is admired for a breadth and 
softnessin the light, which seldom occurs in later works. 
‘“‘The expression of the countenance is honést and 
homely, not without a certain naive self-complacency 
which is indeed tolerably manifest in the letters 
written by him to his friend Wilibald Pirckheimer, 
about eight years later.” * 

This picture is said to have been originally sent as 
a present to Andrea del Sarto, but Dr. Kiigler thinks 
it highly probable that it is the same as that which 
was in the possession of King Charles 1 of England, 
and was by him presented to the city of Nuremberg. 

In this same year appeared Albert’s wood engray- 
ings on the subject of the Revelation, which pre- 
sent a very high exercise of imaginative power. 

Another portrait in the year 1500 is to be seen in 
the Munich collection. Dr. Kiigler says, that 
although two years only had passed between the date 
of this and of the former portrait, a great difference 
is already visible, from which may be inferred a 
corresponding change in the artist’s tone of mind. 
In the Munich picture he is no longer the good- 
natured homeless youth; he has ripened into the 
formed character of manhood, and the forehead and 
eyes give evidence of an earnest and deep-thinking 
spirit. 

"Der the next few years the artist continued to 
aint, though in a dry and uninteresting manner. 
ut in 1503 he published an engraving of a coat-of- 





* Kigler, ‘‘ Handbook of Painting.” 
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arms with a death’s head, which is well known to 
the admirers of art, and presents the grotesque 
side of his imaginative genius in a very charming 
manner. 

In the year 1506 Albert set out for a second 
journey. ‘This time he visited Venice, where he 
remained eight months, and. painted many pictures. 
After his return in the following year, he produced 
the portrait of a young man now at the Belvedere, 
Vienna, and also an Adam and Eve, avery celebrated 
work, now lost. It is supposed that for the Eve his 
beautiful wife was the model. There was an epigram 
written of this picture, the point of which is, that the 
expelling angel when he saw it, exclaimed, ‘‘If you 
had been so beautiful as you are here represented, I 
should not have driven you from paradise.” 

The next few years saw the artist gradually rising 
tothe zenith of his fame. In 1508 was painted the 
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great picture now at Vienna, ‘representing ‘Tho 
Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand Saints,” in which 
Albert Diirer and his friend Pirckheimer are seen 
standing together as spectators. Some excellent wood- 
cuts were published about this time, one in particular of 
which will be.remembered, representing ‘‘ Death seiz- 
ing an armed Warrior.” In 1511 appeared three great 
series of woodcuts, entitled ‘‘ The Greater and Lesser 
Passion of Christ,” and “‘The Death of the Virgin.” 
These are well known and greatly admired. ‘The 
Birth of the Virgin” is a characteristic representation 
of the interior of a Nuremberg house, with a 
numerous assemblage of women and maidens. 

Of the same date is one of Diirer’s most celebrated 
works, ‘The Adoration of the Trinity,” also at 
Vienna, a vast composition, representing the Saviour 
on. the cross, elevated in heaven, and supported in 
the arms of the Father, who appears as a venerable 
man, crowned, and above the Spirit as a dove. On 
either side are choirs of winged angels, bearing 
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emblems of the passion, also of knowledge, art, and 
sovereignty. A little below, on either side, isa group, 
one consisting of male saints, with St.John the Baptist, 
the other of females, with the Virgin at their head. 
Completing the circuit, below is a host of the blessed 
of all ranks and nations; and underneath this scene 
of glory spreads a long low landscape, with a lake, a 
town, etc., and in the remote corner stands a small 
distant figure of the artist himself, richly clothed. 
The main defect of this admirable work is a tendency 
to recur to homely. and sometimes even fantastic 
representations of common life. 

In 1513 appeared the celebrated copper-plate 
engraving of ‘‘The Knight, Death, and the Devil,” 
which was the most remarkable of all his composi- 
tions of this class, and of which Dr. Kiigler writes: 
‘“‘T believe that I do not exaggerate when I namo 
this print as the most important work which the 
fantastic spirit of German art has ever produced.” A 
solitary knight, armed, but with vizor up, so as 
to show his features, rides through a dark glen; 
beside him runs, cowed and awe-stricken, his faithful 
dog. Beyond is a hideous demon representing sin, 
who glares with impotent eyes; and, somewhat 
panting, the knight rides Death on a gaunt lame 
steed. Strewing the ground area skull, money bags, 
heaps of coins and jewels, and a loathsome lizard 
crawls between the horse’s feet. In the distance is 
seen a town. The features of the knight are firm 
set, and the moral is seen to be the might of faith, 
which enables the Christian warrior not only to 
renounce sin, but to defy the terrors of death. It 
must be added, however, that the composition 
displays no special emblem of Christianity, but 
seems of universal application. Of a kindred dato 
and style is the curious composition, so frequently to 
be seen in our public libraries, called ‘‘ Melancholy.” 
A winged female figure, of powerful frame, is seated, 
leaning her head, crowned with leaves, on her left 
arm and knee, and holding in her right hand a pair 
of compasses, which rest on achart in her lap. Below 
is a sleeping dog, with tools of carpentry of various 
kinds. Above is a bell, also a magic square, an 
hour-glass, and a balance. In the middle of the 
print, on the right of Melancholy, is perched a. little 
winged child, who writes in a book. Beyond is a 
landscape with a sun and rainbow in the same view. 
The purpose seems to be to represent a moody, 
inconstant spirit, surrounded by the relics of a 
number of whimsical and incomplete designs. A 
third and more charming print is that which 
represents St. Jeromein his study. He also executed 
a ‘St. Hubert,” and ‘‘ Adam and Eve.” 

The Emperor Maximilian about this time ap- 
pointed Albert his court painter, an honour which 
was afterwards continued to him by Charles v m 
1520. The salary was only 100 florins a year. 
Probably it was near the same period that the series 
of wood engravings called “The Triumphal Car of 
the Emperor Maximilian” was published, a copy of 
which is to be seen at South Kensington. ‘This 1s 
not a work of art properly so called, but rather a 
series of connected and highly elaborate ornaments. 
Considerable beauty appears in the movements of the 
female forms in this series. 

So numerous were Diirer’s works of painting and 
engraving, that to attempt to describe in full even the 
most celebrated would exceed our limits. They are 
principally to be seen at Florence, Munich, Vienna, 
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Prague, and Nuremberg.* In 1515 an interchange 
of drawings and works of art took place between 
Albert and the great Raphael. Diirer also painted a 
number of ‘excellent portraits, including those of his 
master Wohlgemuth, his friend Pirckheimer, who 
was a mathematician and scholar, Cardinal Albert of 
Brandenburg, the Elector Frederic the Wise, 
Melancthon, and Erasmus. The “ Ascension of St. 
Mary,” a grand picture, for which the Elector 
Maximilian of Bavaria at a later period paid 10,000 
florins, was burnt in the castle of Munich in 1674. 
In 1520 Albert set out on a journey to the Nether- 
lands, taking his wife with him. Of this touf he 
has left a diary, which throws great light on the 
manners of the time. He comes to Bamberg, and 
presents the bishop with & painting of the in, 
an Apocalypse, and a wy plate. The bishop 
invites him to dinner, and gives him an 6xeiiption 
from customs, which enables him to pass thrétigh a 
number of towns toll-free. He repeatedly méntions 
this as if it were a very delightful privilegé. He 
takes wine with the painter, Master Laurence Béne= 
dict. On arriving at Antwerp, the painters there 
received him in their chaiiber, with his wife and 
maid, and served them of silver at a particularly 
costly banquet. Their wives were also there; ahd 
whilst Albert was at table, the people stood on each 
side, as if they were treating a great lord. There 
were among them several persons of great import- 
ance, who received him with very deep and reveren- 
tial salutations; and there came a messenger ffom the 
lords of Antwerp with a present of Wine. ‘‘ 8,” 
says he, “were we long merry together, aid late 
in the night they conducted mé with lanthorns 
worshipfully home.” And so, feasting and portrait- 
painting, he seems to have spéiit a pleasant time. 
“Further,” he says, ‘‘ Master Efasmus presented me 
with a Spanish mantle.” He adds this curious note. 
‘“‘Ttem, my wife and little maid have dined at Master 
Tomasino’s house. Item, Our Lady Church at 
Antwerp is too large ; also péople have thuch trouble 
in seeing there at first without midking 4 fault.” 
He says: ‘I have sketched Master Nicholas, an 
astronomer, who dwells with the kitig of Higland, 
who has been of furtheratice aiid tise fo me in many 
things; he is a German, born at Municii.”” He 
studies with the observitig eye of an artist the 
procession of Out Lady’s Ascension, otherwise 
known as the procession of the Onitiegarck, and 
finally says the things were so man he could itot 
describe theti ven in a book; aiid so let them aloné: 
Then follows & long ehumeration of his visits, of thé 
presents mad6 to him, aid of his presents in retitii. 
One Rodetigs “presented my wife with a small 
green poplia ” Travelling further, he writes: “I 
have seen if thé king’s house at Brussel, within and 
without, the fountains, labyrinth, and menagerie, 
which is a pleasant thing; surely more like a paradise 
I have seen nothing.” ‘ Also,” he says, “ have I 
seen the thing which was brought to the king from 
the new golden land” (i.e.,. Mexico), “a stn com- 
pletely of gold, a whole fathom broad.” After 
mentioning the furniture, weapons, harness, artil- 
lery, etc., he adds, ‘‘I have in all my lifetime seen 
nothing which gave my heart so much pleasure as 
these things. I wondered at the subtile genius of 



























* An opportunity for studying the works of this great master was 


recently afforded by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in an exhibition 
which included engravings and drawings by both Albert Diirer and Lucas 
Van Leyden. ‘The former was represented by.as many as one hundred 
and fifty-seven various specimens. 
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man in strange lands, and the things that I do not 
know how to express that I saw there.” At Mechlin 
he saw Margaret (whom he calls Charles v’s sister 
by mistake for the aunt of Charles v), who was then 
governess of the Netherlands, and to whom he 
presents a copy of “all his copper plates and wood 
engravings.” An entry in the journal which is.also 
remarkable is this: ‘Gave Thomas, the Polander, 
all my works, which were sent w Rome, to got 
Raffaelish things. The Polander had my likeness 
to take to Ronie with hit.” ve : 

From various passages in his journal it is manifest 
that Albert Diirer was at this time heart and soul 
with his friends Erasmus and Melancthon on the great 
question of the reformation of religion. It is even 
auestionable whether his intercourse with Raphael 
and the Italians was not, in some degree, checked by 
differénces in matters of faith. evertheless, if 
Pirckheimét i8 to be beliéved, he died a conforming 
member of the Church of Rome. } 

In 1524 he returnéd to Nuremberg, where he again 

roduced some celébrated portraits, one of John 
Klesbergeh an inhabitant of Nuremberg, the other 
of Jerome Holzschuher, the head of a family in the 
same town. This was the best of his works in this 
branch. In 1526 he painted what is considered his 
eatest work, now at Munich, the life-size figures of 
t. Mark and St. Paul, the two companion pictures 
of the figures of St. John and St. Peter. This picture 
is known to have been presented by Diirer himself to 
his native city, in remembrance of his career, and as an 
exhortation to thé maintéhance of the reformed faith. 
In the seventeenth century, nevertheless, the pictures 
were allowed to pass into the hands of the Elector 
Maximilian 1 of Bavaria. The inscriptions, selected 
by Diirer himself, trough fear of giving offence to 
a Catholic princé, were cut off, and joined to the 
excellent copies, made by Vischer to indemnify the 
city of Nuremberg for the loss of the originals. 
These copies a¥e now at Nuremberg. 

After this ié seems to have produced nothing of 
importance; and within a short period he was 
attacked by a wasting disease, of which he died on 
the 6th of April, 1528. He is said to have left his 
wife a small fortune of 6,000 florins. 

The peculiarities of Albert’s domestic life are well 
known to the English reader from the fictitious narra- 
tive of Leopold Schefer, translated by Mrs. J. RB. 
Stodart in 1848, and entitled, ‘The Artist’s Married 
Life.” Schefer interweaves many facts for which 
We can give no authority, but whitch, possibly are 
believed or known to be authentic. For example, 
he describes Albert and Agnes as having had one 
child only, a daughter, who died just when she 
was old enough td be a charming companion for 
her father; and it was after this datighter’s death 
that hé set out on the second or Venetian journey. 
On this occasion it i8 related that Andrea Mantegna, 
the great painter at Padua, sent for Albert to come 
and ses him; that he went, and found him dead. 
Raphael is described as studying Albert’s landscapes 
for his backgrounds; and the story of Michael Angelo’s 
tearing Albert Diirer’s drawings and burning his 
paintings out of envy is mentioned only to be rightly 
condemned as an absurdity. ; 

As we have said, the traditional and the imaginary 
are mixed up in this story; but be the incidents one 
or the other, the sketch of character is unquestion- 
ably original, and we know not where is to be found 
a parallel in the world of fiction to the portrait by 
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Schefer of the unhappy Agnes Frei, to whose 
feelings history has given such an unenviable 
distinction. The successive scenes of attraction and 
repulsion which marked their conjugal state, the 
patient sensitive man of genius and the shrewish 
unsympathising beauty, are well represented. The 
estrangement between them becomes so great that 
Albert again quits his home, and seeks the society 
of his old friends, Lucas Van Leyden and Bernard 
of Orley, the Flemish painters, and of Desiderius 
Hrasthus; but he finds no consolation—he can live 
neither with his Agnes, nor without her—so he 
returns to Nuremberg, and sinks with resignation 
into the grave. 

As an artist, Albert Diirer was the first of his day 

out of Italy; and must stand second only to the 
highest rank of painters. He approached the great 
characteristics of Michael Angelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci, in being of very general proficiency in the arts. 
He painted, engraved, drew, modelled, and sculptured 
with excellence, and his powers of production were 
immense. His manner of drawing heads was imitated 
in Italy ; and his execution, though dry and hard, was 
elaborate, and his colouring rich. He improved wood 
engraving by introducing a bolder and freer character 
of design, but it is now believed he did not himself 
work on the wood; and if he did not actually invent, 
he brought out and perfected the art of etching with 
aquafortis on copper. He is as remarkable for his 
love of nature as he is distinguished for his 
painstaking study of geometry and perspective. For 
example, he has left a ‘‘ Treatise on the Proportions 
of the Human Body,” published first in 1525; a 
geometrical treatise, which appeared in Nuremberg 
in the same year; and a work on fortification which 
bears date two years afterwards. He took steps 
before his death towards the correction of his greatest 
deficiencies, which were those of his age and nation, 
and felt the necessity of improving upon his mode of 
representing muscles, drapery, etc., and of giving a 
more natural movement to his figures. Past critics, 
especially the French, have likewise disapproved of 
his want of grace, and refusal in all cases to present 
a flowing outline ; but taste in this respect has some- 
what altered. Not only do recent authorities rather 
extol than depreciate a rigid adherence to the truth 
of nature, whether graceful or not, but there has 
sprung up in some quarters a positive preference for 
a dry manner and ungracious expression, provided 
that it is compensated for by an intense display of 
colour. This latter may be set down as one of the 
vagaries of our age, already disappearing, the 
natural reaction from the insipid smoothness and 
laxity of the style that has gone out. 
_ Albert Diirer’s well-known monogram has been 
uitated by innumerable plagiarists and forgers; 
but his genuine engravings are not so rare as might 
be expected. His pictures, however, are not numerous. 
The only one in our National Gallery is a portrait of 
an old man, a senator, with the date 1514. 





TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN.” 
VIL. 
I nave only casually referred to the Wailing-place. 
Here the Jews assemble every Friday afternoon from 
2 P.M. to sunset. This portion of the temple wall, 
standing about half-way between the two bridges 
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that I have referred to, is perhaps the oldest and 
best remains of the ancient temple wall. Some of 
the stones are twenty-five feet long by five feet deep, 
the bevelling still distinct. The wailers I saw were 
chiefly old Polish Jews, of both sexes: some were 
reading psalms, others praying and thrusting their 
heads into the crevices of the wall; others I noticed 
pushing pieces of paper into the cavities that divide 
the stones, and which my companion informed me 
were petitions from distant Jews, who, he added, 
were too wise to come themselves. I did not at that 
time see any of these things in a ridiculous light, but 
was rather stirred with sorrow and sympathy for 
these aged pilgrims, weeping like broken-hearted 
children, the big tears flowing down their sad and 
care-worn cheeks—the earnest appeal to the God of 
their fathers for the restoration of their Zion. The 
sight was heartrending, and I am not ashamed to 
confess that I felt a moisture in my eyes at the sight 
of so much apparent misery. One may feel grieved 
at their blind and stiff-necked rejection of their 
Messiah and “the new covenant,” but the heart is 
wrung with pity at their unhappy lot. I felt so 
much overpowered with the influences of this ex- 
traordinary scene, that I could have remained till its 
close, but was reminded by my companion that we 
were engaged to attend the weekly prayer-meeting 
of the Protestant Mission and Jewish proselytes. 
I refer to this engagement to show the contrast 
between these children of joyful hope, and those who 
seemed to be in hopeless despair. 

This meeting was a happy gathering of the 
children of Israel-who had sought and found their 
Redeemer and Comforter. Bishop Gobat and his 
family were there, and the other clerical members of 
the mission. Of the laity was present the foremost 
man in Jerusalem for devotion to his profession and 
unbounded philanthropy. Dr. Chaplin has charge of 
the hospital for the relief of sick Jews, and I can 
speak with confidence of the unsectarian spirit and 
broad Christian principles on which this relief is 
carried out. The piety and truly Christian character 
of this gentleman is so well-known to all classes in 
Jerusalem, that I should only give pain to his gene- 
rous and sensitive feelings, if I were to make any 
mention here of the many grateful expressions 
I heard of his unflagging labours as physician of 
both body and soul. I cannot here refrain from 
mentioning the name of Miss Dickson, who has 
charge of the girls’ school for the education of the 
children of Hebrew parents, as well as the indus- 
trial school, where Jewish women are taught needle- 
work, and paid for their labours. There were also 
present the Revs. Dr. Barclay, Mr. Bailey, and 
Mr. Frankel, and families, all equally zealous in 
the good work, and whose example and walk of 
life go beyond all precept with those amongst 
whom they labour. These meetings are conducted 
with prayer and discussions, and are both profitable 
and instructive. 

In addition, the Jewish proselytes have their own 
weekly meetings, and these afforded me as great a 
pleasure as anything I met with in Jerusalem. In 
‘‘an upper chamber,” just such a one as the brethren 
may have met in when their Lord appeared to them, 
were assembled some thirty Jewish proselytes, quiet, 
respectable, unassuming men. After an opening 
prayer, a chapter was read, and then each verse was 
discussed by all who chose to offér an opinion, and I 
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well acquainted with the Scriptures, and so able to 
expound their meaning. It may not be out of place 
here to remark, that nothing can be more unjust than 
the opinion, too general, I fear, among both Jews and 
Christians, that there is no sincerity in these conver- 
sions. I do not believe that I ever met with more 
honest and sincere men. Their convictions seemed 
deeply rooted, and their conduct and conversation in 
other relations of life convince me that there is a 

ood field of labour here, and that it is yielding its 

its. 

There could scarcely be, in this world, a greater 
contrast than between these men and their miser- 
able and unhappy countrymen to whom I have 
already referred. I was invited to accompany a 
dispenser of charity among the distressed Jews, and 
learned that out of nearly 8,000 Hebrews in Jeru- 
salem, half are living on charity, chiefly supplied, I 
believe, by the wealthy Jews of Europe. Those 
readers who have strolled through the Ghetto, the 
Jewish quarters of Rome, or through that portion of 
the city of Prague inhabited by the Jews, will 
remember the foul and miserable condition in which 
‘the peoples”’ appeared to live there; but even in 
this misery there was life and industry. In the 
Jewish quarters of Jerusalem, on the south-east 
slopes of Mount Zion and the Tyropcon Valley, the 
picture of dirt, and sickly squalor, and perfect indo- 
lence, surpasses anything I have ever yet seen. The 
houses are generally inclosed in a small court, 
through which you have to pick your way over all 
manner of abominations. I was shown into two or 
three of the dark cells in which they live. I could 
not at first see any one through the smoke. At 
length I observed three sickly-looking men and some 
children lying on ragged quilts, and an old woman 
cooking something in the middle of the floor. As 
soon as our mission was known, their complaints and 
pleadings were most distressing. I naturally in- 
quired how these people managed to exist without 
occupations, and how it happened that the wealthy 
Jews of Europe permitted the existence of such 
distress among their co-religionists, and was told 
that they did in various ways make large contri- 
butions for their relief, but that it only encouraged 
a greater number to resort to ‘Zion’? under the 
pretence of religious zeal, and that of the money 
sent one half is taken by the rabbis, who read and 
expound the Talmud, and only half reserved for the 
people. There is, behind this, something far more 
serious and injurious to the character of these foreign 
Jews than their indolence and mendicity, and which 
I think ought to be taken into consideration by the 
various European governments whose protection 
they claim. 

I have seen a good deal of Mohammedan, Hindoo, 
and Buddhist life, and even some little of the Red 
Indians; and I doubt if there is anything in their 
habit of life more degrading and immoral than among 
these foreign Jews. 
perhaps of fifty, but so dirty and grizzled that it was 
difficult to tell his age, took us into a small upper room 
and showed us thirty-eight volumes of the Talmud, 
which I understood he read to the people. As we 
were coming out, my companion, a most benevolent 
lady, took some notice of a pleasant little girl, about 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, who was knitting 
at the door. ‘ This girl,” my companion ‘said, “‘ is 
the wife of that rabbi, who pretends to instruct the 
people, perhaps his fourth or fifth wife; and when he 


One of their rabbis, a man” 
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is tired of her, he has only to assign some frivolous 
reason, and on the payment of a trifling sum the 
chief rabbi dissolves the marriage. We have some 
five or six of these young divorced wives from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age now in the industrial 
school.”” If these idle, worthless men claim the 
protection of the different European governments to 
which they profess to belong, we naturally ask why 
they are allowed to set at nought the authorities of 
these countries by violating all the laws of civili- 
sation. Since my return to Europe I have referred 
to this subject, in conversation with several rabbis 
and influential laymen, and pointed out what I 
witnessed of the moral and physical degradation: of 
their co-religionists in Jerusalem. ‘They one and all 
repudiated them as ‘‘idle and ungrateful vagabonds.” 
One gentleman, well known for his literary ability 
and kindly disposition, said to me, with some 
warmth, ‘If I had any influence with the Turkish 
Government I would have every one of these 4,000 
Jews sent out of Jerusalem to the plains of Jordan, 
or somewhere else, and force them to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow.” We were agreed 
on their state of degradation, but we saw the cause 
from a very different point of view. ‘The “light” 
which they have rejected might have cleared up some 
of these difficulties. These men have been taught to 
believe that this chastisement is a sort of honour 
which is left for them especially to sustain,—that for 
others it is a privilege to contribute to their main- 
tenance; and that on the coming of their Messiah 
their temporal kingdom will be restored. I do not 
wish to touch on controverted points about the res- 
toration of the Jews, but I feel it my duty to give 
this testimony of what I have seen and heard. 

Before I bid adieu to Jerusalem, it is proper 
that I should refer to our own and the Prussian 
Protestant missions and missionaries in and near 
the city, among whom I spent some of the most 
happy and intellectual days of my sojourn here, the 
recollection of which will be a source of pleasure 
and comfort to me as long as I live. Beginning 
from the outside, as we approach the city from the 
west, the first object that attracts our attention to 
the left is the orphan asylum, a plain, unpretending 
building, established, 1 think, by Mr. Schneller, 
chiefly for the orphans of the Damascus massacre. 
There are about fifty boys here, Greeks and others, 
provided with a comfortable home, and receiving a 
good moral education, and are instructed in useful 
trades, by which they will be able to make a respect- 
able living. Those who show superior talents are 
better, or rather further instructed, and prepared for 
missionary work and teaching among their own 
people. It gladdens one’s heart to see these boys so 
cheerful, and happy, and good, who, had they been 
left to their misfortunes, might have been grovelling 
in darkness, if not in crime. 

Nearer to the city on the right is the newly-built 
institution of the Prussian Deaconesses. Tho reader 
may remember my reference to the large esiablish- 
ment of these excellent ladies in Smyrna. This is 
conducted on much the same principle, and is a 
perfect model of cleanly, thrifty, and healthy life 
and activity. Everything is done within themselves, 
and they are now bringing earth, and preparing 
gardens in which the pupils may be occupied. These 
girls, Greek and Arab, will take a large amount of 
useful information and a high moral tone into the 
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teachers, will do a vast deal more good than all the 
dreamers on the restoration of a Jewish kingdom. 

We are now going to pay our last visit to our 
friends on Mount Zion. On the north-west of the 
ridge, overlooking the Citadel and Tower of David, 
an open space has been cleared away, and on it 
stands the Protestant cathedral, or consulate church, 
and adjoining it the residence of Dr. Gobat, Anglo- 
Prussian Bishop of Jerusalem, as also the residence 
of the Rev. Dr. Barclay, the missionary and pastor 
of the church. 

It was my privilege to be in Jerusalem and to 
worship on Mount Zion with my Protestant brethren 
for four consecutive Sundays. On the last Sunday, I 
stood sponsor, with a great traveller, whose friend- 
ship I highly value, and who was as old and grey as 
myself, to the child of a Jewish proselyte, whose 
good character I had become acquainted with. This 
last Sunday bears strongly on my recollection. I 
do not know if it was nervous weakness or the 
solemnity of the place and occasion, but when I 
returned from the font I was glad to relieve my 
oppression by giving license to a few tears. I had 
also to pay my last visit to the bishop’s school or 
orphanage on the south spur of Mount Zion, outside 
the wall, and overlooking the Valley of Hinnom. 
This school has been established, and I believe 
chiefly supported, by Dr. Gobat. Here are some fifty 
boys, of all nations, colours, and parentage, and 
among them a few of the Damascus victims. 
occasionally addressed these boys, and I found them 
very cheerful and intelligent, and radiant with 
affection and gratitude to those good and self-denying 
men who were labouring for their future welfare and 
happiness. 

I should refer to the labours of Dr. Gobat’s wife and 
daughters and Miss Dickson among the Jewish and 
Arab children, and in the Industrial Institution ; but 
I can do but small justice to their active labours, and 
can only pray that they may be supported with 
spiritual and temporal means to carry on their good 
work. 

I had waited some days longer than I intended 
in Jerusalem, with the view of joining, from objects of 
economy as well as comfort, two American gentlemen, 
a clergyman and his deacon, who were proceeding 
northward. It must be understood that the expense 
of dragoman, cook, muleteer, etc., is nearly as 
much for one as for three or four. A single 
person could not travel in this manner under £3 
or £3 10s. per day, whereas we three were able to 
carry out our journey at the rate of £3 15s. per 
day. Mustaffa, a young athletic Mussulman, recom- 
mended by the American consul, undertook the duty 
of dragoman, to supply cook, muleteer, mules, etc., 
and to provide us with food, tents, guides, and pay 
all necessary expenses. The American gentlemen 
selected their horses with great care. I had not left 
myself time to attend to this matter, and took what the 
muleteer brought me—a rough-looking, half-Arab 
horse. I merely saw that his knees and back were 
sound; and, as it happened, he turned out the best 
horse on our journey. We had in all four horses 
and five mules, two tents, cooking apparatus, with 
all necessary provisions for ten or twelve days’ 
journey, an excellent cook, and muleteer and two 
assistants. I took an agreement on my own part, 
and had it registered at the office of the British 
consul. My American friends took no agreement, 
and fortunately had no occasion to regret their con- 
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fidence. It is as well, however, to have an agree- 
ment registered at the office of our own consul in 
case of illness or loss of property. 





ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


Coats to Newcastle, bloaters to Yarmouth !—neither 
would seem to be more ridiculous than to make stone 
artificially by combining the materials of stone, 
when quarries supply that material in such profusion. 
Nevertheless, a good deal may be said in favour 
of artificial stone. Thus, for example, when M. 
Lesseps began his colossal work, the Suez canal, 
now well-nigh finished, he was perplexed by the 
absence of stone within any reasonable distance and 
the too great abundance of sand. So the idea occurred 
to him of turning sand into artificial stone, and he did 
it accordingly. Well, this is an exceptional case, 
whispers somebody; but to view the matter in a 
general way, what need can there be of making arti- 
ficial stone? A good many needs under certain cir- 
cumstances, as presently we shall understand. 

To take our own country, we are not very well pro- 
vided by nature with building-stones of greatest 
durability. Who has not heard of complaints about 
the Houses of Parliament—how the stone of its con- 
struction is rotting away, how various parts of that 
building have been doctored for protection? Now 
the probability is that if the Parliament Houses had 
been built of stone artificially compounded—made of 
theoretically good material, no such complaint would 
have arisen about its rapid decay. The cause of that 
decay is too obviously as follows. It is built of 
magnesian limestone, which contains magnesia, which 
combining with sulphuric acid forms sulphate of 
magnesia, which is Epsom salt, which is soluble in 
water, in testimony of which a black draught— 
pah! the sequence is complete. No, not quite. 
Where does the sulphuric acid come from—the oil of 
vitriol? It comes from sulphurous acid transformed, 
and sulphurous acid comes from our chimneys, the 
result of our coal combustion. Now we have it all. 
This one thing should seem quite clear: if a man 
sets himself the task of making artificial stone he 
will be very unlikely to choose improper materials, 
and would not commit the impropriety, for example, 
of incorporating magnesia. 

Having disparaged magnesian limestone slightly 
as to its endurance in towns and cities, at least where 
the atmosphere contains much sulphurous acid, I 
shall now have to detract somewhat from the proud 
reputation of granite. This natural stone, the very 
type of endurance, is not always so very enduring. 
Granite differs in quality, perhaps, more than any 
other stone. Some varieties, small in grain, stand 
the ravages of time and the elements without a seem- 
ing vestige of decay. Witness the Egyptian tombs 
and sphinxes, forexample. Other varieties of granite, 
known by their coarse grain, ¢hange with time and 
the elements into a disintegrated mass of quartz, mica, 
and china-clay. The Cornish china-clay is really 
nothing more or less than well-rotted granite, as Mr. 
Glenny would probably say, if he were sent down to 
St. Austell. 

Gradually we are making out a strong case in favour 
of artificial stone against natural stone. However 
good, I have still a few adverse counts in my indict- 
ment. Quarrying is laborious, exponsive, and danger- 
ous. Only think of blasting with gunpowder, gun 
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cotton, or nitro-glycerine! Then it has to be chipped, 
sawn, perhaps carved. Then consider transport: of 
a truth we have made out a case sufficiently in favour 
of artificial stone. Well, about the process or pro- 
cesses of manufacture, for there are many. Mr. 
Ransome, of Ipswich, manufactures stone out of flints 
by dissolving them into flint soap, consolidating and 
hardening the soap. No, I am not joking. Flint 
stones dissolve rapidly enough when boiled with 
alkali-soda, under pressure in a steam-engine boiler, 
and Mr. Ransome takes advantage of this apparent 
eccentricity of flint stones. The process has many 
details of boiling, baking, moulding into ornamental 
shapes, and so forth. 

I must include in the category of artificial stones 
the hard and enduring mass that results when 
either Portland or Roman cement is allowed to 
set after being wrought to a paste with water; 
however, for some cause, this class of material is 
not usually covered by the designation, “ artificial 
stone.” A very useful material, nevertheless, is this 
hardened product, and so is that resulting from 
mixture of quick lime, river sand, and water. Under 
the name of ‘‘lime-ash,’”’ excellent house-floors of 
this latter material are common in the West of 
England. Though lime-ash floors are common in 
the West of England, I never heard of lime-ash 
walls, which seems rather extraordinary, considering 
that ‘‘cob” walls, as they are called, are very 
usual. Cob, I should state, is a mixture of clay 
and straw, or if clay be not handy, any ordinary 
mud. The recent Paris Exhibition saw the idea of 
perfected cob—less the straw—carried into practice ; 
and under the designation of “concrete” walls, Mr. 
Tall has been pressing forward his new system of 
construction in England. Concrete is something 
better than the west country lime-ash, inasmuch as it 
substitutes Roman or Portland cements in great 
measure for lime. Hitherto no inventor has been 
able to produce artificial marble at a cost compatible 
with building purposes. If chalk be melted at a 
high temperature and under pressure, whereby 
carbonic acid is not exuded, then we have marble; but 
unfortunately the operation is expensive, and only 
applicable to small quantities. A Neapolitan inventor 
produces a sort of imitation marble from plaster-of- 
paris. He incloses this material in an iron cylinder, 
and passes steam through it until the plaster has 
absorbed its full complement of water without losing 
its pulverulent form. He then subjects this powder 
to pressure in moulds, and thus makes blocks either 
with or without ornamentation. The result.is said 
to be very beautiful, very durable, very much like 
white marble, but still it is no more white marble 
than a paste diamond is a real diamond. 

I believe the most hopeless variety of natural stone 
to produce artificially would be slate. The problem 
seems altogether insoluble; I am not aware that 
anybody has even attempted it. Not merely would 
chemical constituents have to be regarded, but 
mechanical arrangement—lamination—for in that 
particular consists the peculiar merit of slate for roof- 
ing and tiling purposes. One hears a good deal 
about the failure of certain natural quarries to supply 
stone up to the mark of ancient endurance, and hears 
the defect attributed to the stone. One forgets the 
different conditions! to which the stone is exposed, 
owing to variation of the atmosphere. Abolish coal 
fires, go back to wood fuel, and no more sulphurous 
acid would be set free, to leave oil of vitriol wreaking 
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its vengeance on magnesian limestone, a building 
material that withstands the mere pressure of time if 
not exposed to chemical deterioration. 





THE WORKING CLASSES OF NEW YORK. 


‘‘ Tae rich becoming richer, the poor poorer,”’ is the 
graphic expression by which Commissioner Wells, of 
the Internal Revenue Service, pictured the condition 
of the American people generally. In no part of the 
country has wealth more rapidly accumulated and 
concentrated in the hands of the few, or poverty 
become so general and extended, as in New York. 
Nowhere are the poor becoming more rapidly 
poorer than in the wealthiest city of the Union. 
This is, as some argue, undoubtedly due to the fact 
that, against all reason and their own interests, the 
labouring classes insist on adopting mechanical 


rather than agricultural pursuits, and, in search of 


occupation in these branches, crowd into large cities, 
instead of remaining in the rural districts, where, if 
wages are less, the cost of living is also proportion- 
ately less. The labour-market of many mechanical 
branches in this city is often glutted-—-there is no 
denying that; and at this time of numerous strikes 
in various branches of industry, this over-supply of 
labour is a principal source of trouble, and the cause 
of the non-success of many strikes. But, aside from 
this fact, there are other causes affecting the pro- 
sperity of the most skilful labourers, who are in the 
greatest demand, and which tend to keep all grades 
of the working classes in poverty; so that while the 
general prosperity of the country increases with the 
gratifying rapidity of past periods, the majority of 
the mechanics are not as prosperous as.they were 
before the war. Ina few of the less crowded and 
most active trades workmen are realising profitable 
wages as compared with the ante-war rates. For 
instance, a goodly number of coopers are doing 
about as well at 24 dols. per week as they did in 
1860 at 9 dols. per week; but there are three times 
as many shoemakers as coopers in this city, and 
these are half-starving on 12 dols. where they got 
9 dols. before the war. The plasterers and brick- 
layers, in this time of active building operations, 
are making more money at 30 dols. per week now 
than they did in 1860 at 10 dols. and 12 dols., but 
ten times as many tailors are losing money and 
living poorly at 20 dols. instead of the 14 dols. which 
they received before the war. 

Our careful inquiries and observations into this 
subject, while revealing that a few of the trades 
requiring skilled workmen are paying profitable 
rates, and a few others are affording what are living, 
but barely living wages, the majority of the trades, 
and those employing the vast majority of working 
men, are conducted by employers at starvation wages 
From the elaborate and valuable 
table which accompanies this article, and which has 
been compiled with great care, embracing the com- 
parative wages of all the principal trades, computed 
in various articles of constant and necessary domestic 
use, it will be seen that— 

1. Bricklayers, carpenters, coopers, masons, plasterers, 
printers (daily), stair-builders, tin-roofers, are receiving compa- 
ratively profitable wages—an average of $26 10c. weekly. 

2. Blacksmiths, bookbinders, brassfounders, _ painters, 
printers (book), slate-roofers, tailors, are receiving barely living 
wages—an average of $20 57c. weekly. 

8. But the vast army of bakers, boiler-makers, cabinet- 
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makers, engineers, iron-moulders, labourers (common), mia- 
chinists, paper-stainers, shoemakers, tin-workers, are receiving 
starvation wages—an average of $16 10c. per week. 


Thus it will be seen that while a few trades, 
giving employment to a few workmen only, are 
prosperous or, at least, well-to-do, the majority, 
employing large numbers of mechanics, are un- 
profitable. The cost of living has advanced about 
90 per cent., while the advance in wages has only 
been about 60 per cent., consequently the great 
majority of the poor are becoming poorer. 

Other statistics corroborate the figures and sustain 
the theory of Commissioner Wells. The secretary of 
the New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, in a report of its operations of 
1868, calls attention to the evidences of increased 
destitution among all classes, including the skilled 
labourers and some professional men :— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the high wages for labour, the seemingly 
ample remunerations of industry have failed to put the labour- 
ing class in so favourable a position as they possessed before the 
advance of wages in 1860. The present large wages compared 
with those in ante-war times are consumed by the exorbitant 
expenses of living, leaving a smaller margin for accumulation 
than when wages were lower. The purchasing power of their 
earnings in many cases, even with full employment, is scarcely 
equal to their expenses, so that they have little or nothing in 
advance. Hence, when labour slacks or fails they are brought 
to suffering and to dependence on charity. This readily ex- 
plains how it is that so many of the temperate, the frugal, and 
industrious are brought into straits and need temporary aid ; 
and it shows, moreover, why large demands for relief are ac- 
quired at a time when both the capital and industry of the 
country are in a broad view tending to resume their wonderful 
career of progress and development. In looking over the 
visitors’ returns, among the recipients of relief we find persons 
representing almost every form of industrial and professional 
pursuit. Labouring persons of both sexes and mechanics con- 
stitute, of course, the great bulk of the needy; but there are 
also artists, civil engineers, school teachers, music teachers, 
merchants, ministers, physicians, lawyers, missionaries, tract 
distributors, Bible readers, and others of similar culture and 
moral grade.” 


In order to show more fully the vast increase in 
the expenses of living in this city, we have prepared 
a table of the retail prices of provisions and other 
articles in 1860 and at the present time :— 


1860. 1869. 
Potatoes, per bushel ...$0 62c.to—— ... $0 75c.to$1 0 
Butter, perlb. ... ... 0 25 —— .. 90 50 0 60 
Rice, perlb.... ... .. 0 6 .—— 0 12 ae 
Sugar, per 7 Ibs.... ... 0 56 $0 70 1 20 —_-— 
Molasses, per gallon ... 0 35 —_—— 1 0 nae 
Milk, per quart ... ...0 6 _—— 0 12 —_-— 
Black tea, per Ib. .. 0 60 —_-— 1 20 1 50 
Flour, per 7 Ibs.... ... 0 81 —_—— 0 54 —— 
Coffee, per Ib, - 21 —— 0 45 0 50 
Coal, per ton . 4 0 5 0 8 0 10 0| 
Cheese, per Ib. ons eG 010 0 22 —— | 
Sirloin steak, perIb. ...015 —— 02 ——| 
Corned beef, per Ib. ... 0 12 —_—— 0 20 a 
Roast beef, per Ib. . 218 —— 0 25 0 35 
Turkey, per Ib. -(@ 10 -_-— 0 20 0 30 
Poultry, per lb. ... ... 0 12 —_— 018 0 25 
Duck, per lb. ~» O18 _—— 0 18 0 25 
Lamb, perlb. ... ... 0.17 _-— 0 20 0 25 
Pork, salt, per Ib. .. 0 10 —_— 0 20 —_—— 
Stockings, per pair ... 0 15 0 35 0 25 0 50 
| eas SC — 1 50 —_-— 
Under shirts... .. 0 50 0 60 0 60 1 50 
Linen shirts ... oe: 1 25 2 0 2 50 
Linen, per yard ... ... 0 46 —— .. 0 90 —_—— 
Calico, per yard ... ...0 6 0 10 0 12 0 50 


Even these figures do not tell the whole story, 
because a large number of the working classes aro 
compelled to buy their family supplies in fractional 
quantities at small stores, where the very highest 





prices are thus paid for many articles, as butter, tea, 
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coffee, and the like, even when of an inferior quality. 
Thus 15 cents may be given for a quarter of a pound 
of butter, worth only 50 or 45 cents per pound, or 
12 cents a peck for coal, at which rate the ton would 
come to 12 dols. 60 cents, or 33 per cent. upon the 
ordinary rate. Three-fifths of the skilled labourers 
of this city are working for less than a sum sufficient 
to sustain an average family in decent condition. 

Let us estimate the weekly expenses of an average 
family, consisting of parents and three children, 
living in apartments of only three rooms, and sur- 
rounded only by the necessaries, none of the luxuries, 
of life. The following statement is made up from 
accounts kept for the month of January by five 
different families of mechanics—one a carpenter, 
two printers, one shoemaker, and one boiler-maker ; 
giving the average of their several accounts :— 


WEEKLY EXPENSES OF A FAMILY OF FIVE PERSONS LIVING IN 
APARTMENTS IN NEW YORK. 


Flour—1 bag of 24$]bs.,:at 7 5-7e. a ... $1 89 
Meat—Roast, 4]bs., at 25c. ... as) ae oe 
Corn beef, 6 lbs., at 20c. . 1 20 
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Mutton, 5lbs., at 12c. ... sos Sid 60— 
Butter—2 lbs., at 45c. °..., Be ads =e ; 
Sugar—5 lbs., at 13c. 
Tea—}Ib., at $1 20c. 
Coffee—1}Ib., at 40c. 
Soap, starch, &c. ... 
Lard—1 lb., at 23c. ae 
Milk—5 pints, at 12c. ... 
f 
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Eggs, half dozen, at 50c. a a 25 
Vegetables—1 pck. potatoes, at 75c. 75 

2 qrts. turnips, at 10c. 20 

2 hds. cabbage, at 10c. 20— 1 15 
Coal—1 fire sa ie she 1.9 
Wood—7 bundles, at 8c. 0 21 
Light—1 gaslight _ 0 33 
Rent—3 rooms nee 3.0 
Clothing 2 50 

Total weekly expenses $16 71 


—Abridged from ‘*‘ The New York Times.” 





Dried Flotoers from Perusulem, 


[WRITTEN ON RECEIVING A BUNDLE OF DRIED FIOWERS FROM JERUSALEM. | 


FLowrrs—faded, fragile flowers, 

Time hath dimmed your brilliance rare, 
Yet, our tender gaze beholds you 
Bright, and exquisitely fair ! 


Bloomed ye not in Bethlehem’s meadows, 
And her vine-clad hills among— 

Where the news of Earth’s redemption 
By an angel-host was sung ? 


Flowers like ye flung richest fragrance 
On the air the Saviour breathed ; 
And around His blessed footsteps 
May have smiled in beauty wreathed ? 


In the summer noon’s hot languor, 

Haply by the shaded pool, 

His meek eye hath marked your brilliance 
Mirrored in the fountain cool. 


In Gethsemane’s sad garden 
Where the olives whispered low ; 
Folded ye your silken petals 

On your great Creator’s woe ? 


With your golden, starry glory, 
Gemmed ye not the rocky way, 
In that journey to Emmaus 

In the less’ning light of day ? 


So, sweet flowers—faded flowers— 
Light ws when our faith is dim ! 
Tell us of the Saviour’s presence, 


Dear memorials of Him ! JOSEPHINE. 
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PoPULATION OF THE UniTED Kincpom.—The resident popu- 
lation of the Kingdom in the middle of 1869 was estimated at 
30,621,431; that of England and Wales amounting to 
21,869,607 ; of Scotland to 3,205,481; and of Ireland to 
5,546,343. The corrected death-rate of the quarter is 22.07 per 
1,000 ; the birth-rate 34°81 ; the marriage rate for the previous 
quarter 16°38. 


TEETOTALISM.—The teetotalers were abundantly denounced 
as wild enthusiasts when they commenced the movement more 
than thirty years ago, and though their object is generally 
approved, the means they propose for its accomplishment have 
been constantly derided as utopian or violent. But, in spite of 
opposition, indifference, or ridicule, we can thankfully point to 
the fruit of our labours during that thirty years ; for, under 
God's blessing, we have reclaimed thousands of once hopeless 
drunkards, stayed the downward course of thousands who were 
more or less rapidly becoming intemperate, we have warned and 
saved multitudes: of the rising generation, we have brought 
peace and comfort and independence to many a miserable home, 
we have led numbers to the threshold of that door which is 
the entrance to a Christian life, and scattered many of the 
clouds of ignorance and prejudice that hung over the public 
mind as to the use of intoxicating drinks. With these practical 
fruits before us, we are content to bear, if need be, a little 
ridicule or reproach, for we do not measure the success of our 
efforts altogether by the numbers of actual teetotalers, but by 
that gradual change in public opinion as to the drinkin; 
customs of our country which is preparing the way for muc 
greater changes than we have yet seen, both as to the use and 
sale of intoxicating drinks.—Samuel Bowly, Horsepools, near 
Stroud. 


NAPOLEON I AND THE BoursE.—In the twenty-sixth volume 
of the ‘‘ Napoleon Correspondence” is the following curious 
letter, written by the Emperor to Savary, Duke of Rovigo and 
Minister of Police, on the oscillations of the Paris Bourse, for 
which he professed the most profound indifference :— 

** Dresden, Oct. 3, 1813. 

** Duke of Rovigo, I am in receipt of your letter in cipher of 
the 27th. You are very good to occupy yourself with the 
Bourse. What isits fall to you? Those who have sold Rente 
at sixty will buy it back at eighty. The less you meddle in 
these matters the better. It is quite natural that in present 
circumstances there should be a fall, more or less. Let, then, 
people do as they please. ‘To whom does it cause any injury ? 
‘To those who have the goodness to sell, the injury is of their 
own making. It is a bad use to make of the influence of the 
police to mix yourself up in affairs of this sort. Ifthe Rente 
fall down six francs what matters it, so that the interest is 
always punctually paid? The only way to aggravate the evil is 
by interfering, or by showing that you attach any importance 
to it. For my part, I attach none. As Ido not make loans, 
and as I have no need of making them, all these details of stock- 
jobbing do not affect: the Administration.” 

Wrones THAT NEED RientTinc.—Some of the unredressed 
grievances which occupy the Marquis of Townshend may be gath- 
ered from the following bills, of which notice was given during 
the last session. A bill to prohibit ‘‘ baby — without a 
magistrate’s licence, and periodical inspection by the relievi 
officer ; a bill for the more effectual punishment of aggravate 
assaults on women and children ; a bill requiring vaccination 
officers to procure a certificate as to the source of the variolous 
matter used for the vaccination of the mel a bill to prohibit 
schoolmasters from inflicting corporal punishment on pupils 
under sixteen otherwise than by a birch rod, and from inflicting 
on them any corporal punishment for inattention to or inaccu- 
racy in their studies, and to prohibit all persons from striking a 


child under sixteen on the head or face, and masters and mis- 


tresses from inflicting corporal punishment on apprentices or 
servants ; a bill requiring parents and guardians of children 
between six and fourteen, not receiving proper instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, to send them for twelve hours 
a week to a free school, and, if there be none within two miles, 
requiring the parish guardians to provide proper education for 
such children on application ; a bill for extending the refor- 
matory school system to prostitutes under sixteen ; a bill for 
extending the industrial school system to children under fourteen 
selling or begging in the streets, and not proved to attend 
schools ; a bill for protecting-the property of a lodger occupying 
‘*an apartment” in a house from being distrained for rent due 





from his landlord ; a bill requiring vestries and district boards 
to provide steam or horse rollers for levelling carriage ways after 
repair ; a bill authorising the incorporation by the charity com- 
missioners of religious, educational, literary, scientific, and 
charitable societies. There was lastly a bill inflicting penalties 
for various offences in the metropolis, among which are throw- 
ing fruit peel on the footway ; exhibiting drawings in the 
street or distributing pamphlets, etc., relating to diseases or 
keeping a public medical exhibition; cleaning windows by 
women placing themselves outside the house above the ground- 
floor ; organ playing in streets where it is forbidden by a police 
notice obtained by a majority of the housekeepers ; singing or 
playing any musical instrument or exhibiting any drawing, etc., 
on the pavement to obtain alms thereby ; sweeping crossings 
without a licence from the guardians of the parish ; crossing 
sweepers receiving money from passengers ; keeping stalls with. 
out a licence from the guardians ; maintaining a public soup 
kitchen not under the control of the guardians ; retaining for 
more than forty-eight hours a dead body in a room occupied asa 
sleeping apartment by any living person. The bill pro- 
hibited driving at the rate of more than six miles an hour. 

INCOME AND ExPENDITURE.—Beware thou spend not above 
three or four parts of thy revenues; nor above a third part of 
that in thy house. For the other two parts will not do more 
than defray thy extraordinaries, which always surmount the 
ordinary by much : otherwise thou shalt live, like a rich beggar, 
in continual want. And the needy man can never live happily 
nor contentedly.—Lord Burleigh’s Advice to his Son. 

Sour Breap.—‘‘ Sour” is not perhaps the proper designa- 
tion, for the best bread will become sour if kept in a close dam 
place for a short time; but the proper term should be ‘‘mil- 
dewed”’ bread, for the flavour of the article is that of mildew, 
and that flavour is to be attributed to the use of mildewed flour, 
which is not only unwholesome, but poisonous. Of course, 
10,000 bakers will lift up their hands against the accusation, 
and cry, as boys caught in mischief would, ‘‘ We have not done 
it.” Well, a general accusation can only be of general and not 
particular application ; but it is a fact, nevertheless, that a con- 
siderable quantity of bad flour is now being used up without any 
reduction being made in the price of bread containing it, or any 
such honest avowal as a trader might make, both in justice to 
himself and his customers. We do not know if sani 
inspectors, analytical chemists, or Lynch law would do much to 
check this fraudulent procedure, but if it does not meet with a 
check we shall soon see the effects of it in the bills of mortality, 
and the Registrar-General will have to chronicle some new form 
of gastritis or fever as the result of the eating of sour bread.— 
City Press, 

SEA-SICKNEss.—Professor Fordyce Barker, of New York, la 
down the following rules, which have, he says, been successfully 
tested. 1. Have every preparation made at’ least twenty-four 
hours before starting, so thatthe system’ may not be exhausted 
by overwork and want of sleep. This direction is particularly 
important for ladies. 2. Eat: as hearty a meal’ as possible 
before going on board. 3. Go on: board. sufficiently early to 
arrange suc a, 9 as may be wanted for the first day or two, 
so that they may be easy of access ; then undress and go to bed, 
before the vessel gets under way. The neglect of this rule by 
those who are liable to sea-sickness is'sure to be regretted. 
4, Eat regularly and heartily, but without raising the head, for 
at least one or two days. In this way the habit of digestion is 
kept up, the strength is preserved, while the system becomes 
accustomed to the constant change of equilibrium. 5. On the 
first night out take some laxative pills, as, for example, two 
or three of the compound rhubarb pills. Most persons have a 
tendency to become constipated’ ‘at sea, although diarrhea 
occurs in a certain percentage. Constipation not only results 
from sea-sickness, but in turn aggravates it. .The reason has 
already been given why cathartics should not be taken before 
starting, The effervescing laxatives, like the Seidlitz, or the 
solution of the citrate of magnesia, taken in the morning on an 
empty stomach, are bad in sea-sickness. 6. After having 
become so far habituated to the sea as to be able to take your 
meals at the table and to go on deck, never think of rising in the 
morning until you have eaten something, as a plate of oatmeal 
porridge or a cup of coffee or tea, with sea-biscuit or toast. 

. If subsequently, during the voyage, the sea should become 
unusually rough, go to bed before getting sick. It is foolish to 
dare anything when there is no glory to be won, and something 
may be lost.— British Medical Journal. 
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